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WHAT THE NAZARETH YEARS DID FOR JESUS. 



By Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 



Jesus emerged from Nazareth a mature personality, a per- 
sonality of a mold sufficiently large not to be overwhelmed by 
the consciousness of messiahship (at whatever time that con- 
sciousness began), and possessed of a moral character suffi- 
ciently well established to be able to withstand the fierce tempta- 
tions that, in the nature of the case, such a Messiah as Jesus had 
to meet. We do not sufficiently realize that Jesus' conception 
of what a Messiah ought to be, and of the kind of kingdom that 
he ought to found, was the product of his personal religious life 
and character. To Jesus messiahship was not a mere "office" 
whose functions were clearly defined and such as could be per- 
formed by any naturally forceful and intellectually competent 
messianic aspirant. Jesus wrought out a conception of messiah- 
ship that was essentially moral and that was an expression of 
his own moral character. He had a profound and unique per- 
sonal religious experience that no cheap conception of messiah- 
ship could ever satisfy. He became the kind of Messiah that 
he was because of the personal character that he possessed. 

This personal religious life and character had been previously 
developed in Nazareth. It is not to be supposed that all devel- 
opment had ceased before Jesus' baptism. The subsequent 
months, culminating in so profound a personal experience as 
that of Gethsemane and the death-suffering on the cross, cannot 
have been without effect upon the personal religious life and 
character of Jesus as well as upon the destiny of the world. 
But the fact remains that at the beginning of his public life he 
was possessed of a mature personal character capable of form- 
ing a divine conception of messiahship and of resisting fierce 
temptation. This is what we should expect, for we are coming 
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more and more to recognize the importance of the formative 
years of young manhood. What a man has settled down to 
being before he is twenty-one years of age he seems likely to 
continue to be always. These formative years Jesus spent in 
Nazareth. In Nazareth he passed sinlessly from the innocence 
of infancy to the developed character of manhood. 

Before we enter upon the inquiry suggested by the title of 
this article, we need to make clear the preliminary point that 
Jesus was not the mere product of his Nazareth environment. 
His career as a whole makes it evident that he was a master- 
ful personality influenced, but not dominated, by his environment. 
He was capable of finding in it that which his neighbors did not 
discover. Every personality has at least some power to make its 
own environment, or, rather, to recognize its environment and to 
determine which of the diversified and even mutually antagonis- 
tic features of that environment shall become influential. This 
must have been conspicuously true of the powerful personality 
of Jesus. Perhaps the Nazareth of Jesus was as different from 
the Nazareth of his fellow-workmen as Jesus of Nazareth was 
different from the other men of Nazareth. I desire neither to 
minimize nor to exaggerate these differences, but simply to indi- 
cate that in asking what the Nazareth years did for Jesus it is 
fully recognized that Nazareth did not make Jesus. 

With this recognition of the real importance of the critical 
years of character-building in Nazareth it is not unprofitable to 
pass in review the contribution made by them to the development 
of Jesus. Some of the ground covered may be very familiar, 
but the thought that Jesus' development in knowledge and 
character 1 was real, that his conception of messiahship was in its 
essential features a real product of his personal religious life, and 
that Nazareth really contributed to the development of his char- 
acter, is not yet sufficiently commonplace to make such a review 
superfluous. 

I. Nazareth afforded Jesus a large part of his education. 
His mother was a Nazareth girl and Joseph a citizen of Naza- 
reth. 2 The social joys of home life, so foreign to the ascetic 

1 Luke 2 : 52 ; Heb. 5:8. ' Luke 2 : 39. 
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training of John the Baptist, Jesus learned in Nazareth. He 
was one of at least seven children, five brothers and at least two 
sisters. 3 The allusions made by Luke to the mother of Jesus 
indicate that she was a woman of religious fervor and chaste 
imagination. The children in this family must often have been 
told stories of Jewish national history, particularly those con- 
nected with the history of King David, whose descendants they 
were proud to count themselves, although in their decadent 
times the fact of such descent probably gave them no more than 
some slight local prestige. 

With the other village boys he was taught to read by the 
"attendant" of the synagogue, and had such instruction in the 
Hebrew scriptures as the village afforded. That Jesus was pas- 
sionately interested in the moral aspects of this instruction seems 
evident from the bit of reminiscence regarding his boyhood dis- 
covered and preserved by Luke. 4 

The historic surroundings of Nazareth were in themselves an 
education to a high-spirited Jewish lad. The view from the 
Nazareth hilltops has often been described. If the village 
teacher happened to be a man of some imagination, he may have 
spent long delightful hours on the hilltops pointing out to the 
Nazareth boys the places of historic interest in the beautiful 
landscape. He showed them to the southwest the Mount Car- 
mel range, and told them the thrilling story of Elijah's sacrifice 
and of his running across the plain to Jezreel before Ahab's 
chariot and the advancing storm. He showed them Shunem, 
where Elisha lived. He stirred their boyish minds by pointing 
out the region where Gideon and his famous three hundred crept 
in the darkness with their trumpets and pitchered torches to 
attack the marauding Midianites. He showed them Gilboa, 
where Saul and Jonathan died in the fateful battle. To the 
west, in the afternoon sunlight, they saw the shimmer of the great 
sea, beyond which lay Rome, deliverance from whose dominion 
God would one day send his Messiah to achieve. 

Nazareth gave the boy Jesus a glimpse into the great Greek 
world. George Adam Smith 5 has beautifully emphasized the 

3 Mark 6: 3. 4 Luke 2 : 41-51. 

^•Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 432-5. 
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fact that Nazareth was not a secluded village where a pure- 
minded young man might dream out an ideal social system 
The life of the great world pressed in upon the life of the 
village. The great trunk roads between the East and Egypt 
ran within sight of the Nazareth hills. Perhaps in the later 
years of Jesus' Nazareth life there might sometimes have been 
seen standing on the hilltops a figure with the head-dress and 
girded garment of an oriental workman, looking away at the long 
processions of marching soldiers, caravans of traders and travel- 
ers, of sick and crippled going to the distant baths, and with a 
growing feeling in his heart that would one day express itself in 
the great, clearly defined rest-call to all the world : "Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest." 

Jesus had for many years the weekly education of the sab- 
bath synagogue service upon which he was a regular attendant. 6 
One who sees what was the educational influence of the New 
England church service upon ordinary men and women a cen- 
tury ago understands the educational value of the synagogue 
service to a thoughtful mind, though doubtless the synagogue 
preachers were less stimulating than those of New England. 
One would like to know the thoughts with which the young car- 
penter used to leave the synagogue during the later years of his 
Nazareth residence. There must already have been a mental 
protest entered against the artificial presentations of some of the 
scribes that was one day to voice itself in an authoritative and 
far more effective style of synagogue address. 

2. In Nazareth Jesus learned to sympathize with the poor. 
His own family seems to have been comparatively poor, though 
by no means poverty-stricken. Joseph made the poor man's 
offering in the temple at the birth of Jesus. 7 Jesus' teaching in 
later years betrayed a first-hand acquaintance with the details of 
the life of the poor. The imprudence of putting a patch of 
unshrunk cloth upon an old garment 8 may have been learned at 
his mother's knee as he watched her looking among her scraps of 
cloth to find an old piece suitable for a patch upon his own well- 
worn garment. 

6 Luke4:l6. 'Luke 2:24. 8 Mark2:2l. 
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The disastrous attempt at economy in his own family or 
among some of their neighbors in trying to make the last year's 
wine-skins answer for the new wine, may have given him an 
effective illustration in later years. 9 

The story of the poor man going to his neighbor in the night 
time to borrow three loaves for his unexpected visitor 10 is drawn 
from the annals of the poor. Perhaps the boy Jesus had him- 
self been awakened in the night by loud knocking, had listened 
with a boy's interest to the appeal for help, had heard his 
father's sleepy protest, and finally had seen him arise in 
response to importunity and generously give his neighbor all he 
wanted. 

To be sure, Jesus' teaching contains also the story of the 
prince's wedding feast," but its details are meager, and in any 
case the details of higher social life filter down through servants 
into the conversation of the poorer classes, while there is no 
social capillary to carry the details of the life of the poor up to 
the attention of the rich. 

It was in Nazareth that Jesus gained experience as a laboring 
man. He seems to have worked at his father's trade, 12 doing the 
work of a village carpenter, making and mending furniture, and 
doing the simple woodwork required in the construction of their 
houses. He faced the serious problem of earning a living for 
himself and others by manual labor. If Joseph died while the 
children were young, as seems very likely to have been the case, 
the family largely depended for support upon the older sons. 
Jesus seems to have felt a peculiar responsibility and solicitude 
for his mother's support. Marriages occur at an early age in 
the East, and if Jesus' four brothers were born before his sisters, 
the youngest of the brothers may have been married and sus- 
taining a home of his own some years before Jesus left Nazareth 
to begin his public career. During these years the support of 
Mary would have devolved upon the unmarried oldest son, and 
the attention that he gave even during his crucifixion to the 
problem of her support is explained. 13 

'Mark 2: 22. "Matt. 22 : 1— 14. 

"• Luke 1 1 : 5-8. "Mark 6 : 3 ; Matt. 13 : 55. " John 19 : 26, 27. 
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3. In Nazareth he developed his profound interest in men. 
This was one of his dominant characteristics during his messi- 
anic career. It was not an assumed interest, but an essential 
part of his character, and therefore something that had devel- 
oped during these years of character-building in Nazareth. The 
reason for his becoming so profoundly interested in the common- 
place person whom he met at the well in Samaria was that he 
had for years habitually interested himself in the lives of com- 
monplace people in Nazareth. The compassion with which he 
looked out upon the multitudes ' 4 was not an official messianic 
compassion, but a deep movement of his whole being such as 
was possible only because his sympathies had long been drawn 
out by the religious situation of individual men and women as 
he had learned to know it in Nazareth. Jesus' miracles appear as 
genuine expressions of real compassion. 15 This compassion of 
heart had been developed by the daily appeal of suffering in 
Nazareth. There he was being prepared to use power unselfishly. 
The ample, sincere friendliness that enabled him to sum up his 
years of intercourse with his disciples in the expression, " I have 
called you friends," 16 and that led to the comprehensive descrip- 
tion of him years after as one "full of grace and truth," 1 ? was 
not a trait officially taken on with the assumption of the messi- 
anic office, but one that had long been an essential part of his 
character, developed in the personal relationships of the Naza- 
reth life. 

4. Jesus' intimate acquaintance with the Nazareth people, as 
he worked in their homes and associated with them for thirty 
years, must have been of great service in shaping his conception 
of the kingdom of God. Even if it be granted that he did not 
become conscious of messiahship until his baptism, still he must 
often have thought of the nature of the kingdom of God. A 
person who had not long been profoundly interested in the 
subject would have been by nature unfit for messiahship. If 
Lincoln had not been the kind of man to be profoundly inter- 
ested in the moral aspects of American politics long before he 

'♦Mark 6 : 34. '« John 15 : 15. 

'SMark I :4I ; 8:2, 3. ''John I : 14. 
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dreamed of being president, he would not have been fit for the 
presidency. One who ultimately took so profound a view of 
what the kingdom of God ought to be must at least have begun 
to face the great problem in the Nazareth years. 

Jesus, in vigorous protest against current views of pharisaic 
righteousness, represented righteousness to consist in a filial 
and brotherly state of heart. The kingdom of God involved a 
civilization in which every individual would be a true son to 
God and a true brother to his fellow-man. This ideal civiliza- 
tion was not to be realized speedily or in a mechanical way, but 
with a divine thoroughness by the transformation of individual 
character. Jesus made his acquaintance with the elements of 
the problem during the Nazareth years. In those years he had 
prolonged and quiet opportunity to study individuals in their 
ordinary relationships, to see them just as they were, and to 
realize how they must be changed in order to become a part of 
the civilization of the kingdom of God. The problem of trans- 
forming personal character into that requisite for life in the 
kingdom of God faced him in the case of his Nazareth neigh- 
bors. According to the representation of John's gospel he 
came out of this period with a thorough understanding of 
human nature. " He himself knew what was in man." 18 It was 
not simply the difficulties of the situation that he learned 
through this intimate acquaintance with the human nature of 
Nazareth, but also the feasibility of his ideal kingdom. He 
came out from Nazareth with sublime faith in the possibilities 
of human nature. 

5. In Nazareth Jesus learned to know God as his Father. 
The fundamental fact in the consciousness of Jesus seems to 
have been a sense of unique sonship. It stands out clearly in 
all the sources. In the synoptic gospels he is reported as repre- 
senting himself to be the Son, who alone knows the Father, 
who is himself really known only by the Father, and who is the 
only one upon whom men can depend for an adequate revela- 
tion of God.' 9 He certainly did not underestimate the revelation 
of God made in the Hebrew scriptures, yet he pronounced it 

18 John 2:25. '» Matt. 11:27; Luke 10:22. 
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incomplete, 20 and, in the face of the sublime utterances of the 
great prophets, did not hesitate to say that all men must come 
to him as the sole source of adequate information about God. 
His own disciples, therefore, were superior in advantage to 
"prophets and kings." 21 The consciousness of this unique rela- 
tion to the Father and of the consequent possibility of service 
to the world is represented to have produced a state of spiritual 
exhilaration in Jesus so pronounced that his disciples noticed it. 
"In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit" 22 is the 
statement with which Luke prefaces his report of the remarkable 
words of Jesus referred to above. This statement shows, what 
we should in any case infer, that the sense of unique sonship 
was a part of Jesus' personal religious experience. 

This sense of filial intimacy with the infinite Father, and of 
the ability to manifest him to men, cannot have sprung up sud- 
denly, but must have come increasingly as Jesus "advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men," 23 during 
the Nazareth years. In Nazareth was doubtless formed his 
habit of hilltop prayer to his Father, so notable in later years. 
Nature revealed to him his Father's love. The sensitive boy 
felt that the dead sparrow by the path had not fallen without 
his Father's notice, and that the lily in the field had been 
clothed with beauty by his Father's hand. The significance of 
the single incident in the boyhood of Jesus, recorded by Luke, 
is that his mind was even at that time full of the exhilarating 
thought of his Father. 2 * Phillips Brooks has beautifully said : 
"Jesus never did a deed, he never thought a thought, that he 
did not carry it back with his soul before it took its final shape 
and get his Father's judgment on it. He lifted his eyes at any 
instant and talked through the open sky, and on the winds 
came back to him the answer." 

Through this unique and deepening sense of sonship was 
developed the character that was to be capable of the personal 
experience of Gethsemane and Calvary. Jesus' consciousness 
of messiahship may have sprung out of this deeper personal 

20 Matt. 5:17: "I came, not to destroy, but to complete " (xXijpawui). 
3I Luke 10:24. "Luke 10:21. a 3Luke2:52. 2 *Luke2:4g. 
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experience of sonship. One phase of sonship was in due time 
seen to be messiahship. 

6. In Nazareth Jesus developed his perfect self-control. One 
of the most interesting and suggestive features of Jesus' public 
life was the masterly way in which he long kept his conscious- 
ness of messiahship to himself. He went about from city to 
city speaking to men in the synagogues, in the market-places, 
and on the seashore, about the kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness ; but, except in one or two rare instances in private 
conversation, he maintained strict silence regarding his messiah- 
ship. Late in his public ministry his disciples reported to him 
the various opinions that were current among the people regard- 
ing him. There were many who thought him to be a great 
prophet, but none who regarded him as the Messiah, which 
shows that he had not publicly announced his messiahship. The 
Twelve confessed that they considered him to be the Messiah, 
but were strenuously charged to keep it as the sacred secret of 
the inner circle. Jesus' real and fundamental success during 
these months of apparent failure was due to his masterly reserve 
upon the subject of his messiahship. 25 Only a strong, well- 
controlled character would have been capable of such reserve in 
the presence of so much that tempted to an open avowal of 
messiahship. 

This self-control had been developed in Nazareth. He may 
or may not have been conscious of messiahship during the 
Nazareth years but he was certainly conscious of the unique and 
profound relation to his Father which enabled him finally to 
assume the functions of messiahship with no sense of impropri- 
ety or over-burden. This consciousness of sonship he kept to 
himself during the Nazareth years. Once in early boyhood, 
under the exhilarating influence of the visit to the temple, it 
seemed to break out in conversation with his parents, when he 
asked them why they had sought him anywhere else than in his 
Father's house. The question is said to have perplexed them, 
as though it were an unusual utterance, and is followed in the 
narrative by the significant statement, which perhaps came to 

2 S Mark 8 : 27-30. 
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Luke from Mary herself, that he went back to Nazareth and 
"was subject unto them." 26 The Nazareth neighbors received 
no hint of his growing sense of sonship. He did nothing that 
gave them reason to presage his future greatness. There were 
no mysterious hints, no evidence of a rigidly repressed self- 
consciousness. The quiet and unobtrusive self-control with 
which for years he went into their homes, mended their furni- 
ture, worked on their houses, sat with them in the synagogue, 
and joined them in all the simple social life of the village, is 
evident from the attitude of his old neighbors toward him when 
he returned to them with the reputation of a rabbi and a prophet. 
"Whence hath this man these things? and what is the wisdom 
that is given unto this man, and what mean such mighty works 
wrought by his hands ? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? 
and are not his sisters here with us?" 27 We now know that 
during all these years there was developing a personal character 
that has constituted the standard for deity during all the centuries 
since. No religious genius will ever be able to proclaim a new 
deity that will not have to be measured by the standards of 
deity established in the life and character of Jesus. The moral 
sense of the world wants nothing better than a " Christ-like God." 
And thus it was in Nazareth, while such a character was in pro- 
cess of development, that he acquired in perfection that which 
was so essential to success in his later career, the self-controlled 
readiness to wait until "his hour had come." 

The gospels exhibit to us results rather than the silent pro- 
cesses of their production. Their silence regarding the details 
of the Nazareth years is not to be considered as an indication 
that those years were not of supreme importance. Their con- 
tribution to the personal development of Jesus, and consequently 
to his messianic career, justifies the fitness of the title by which 
he is becoming known to all the world, Jesus of Nazareth. 

36 Luke 2 : 49-51. 3 ? Mark 6:2,3. 



